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youthful master, but the clearness, self-command
and grand style of the classic control them both.

From the pinnacles of intellectual maturity and
artistic perfection Sibelius looks down with generous
sympathy for all humanity on the life and pheno-
mena around him, particularly on phenomena in
his own sphere of activity.

" When you have lived as long as I," he says,

" and have seen one tendency after another being

born, blossom and die, you are inclined to take up

a less decided position.   You prefer to search for

what is good, wherever you can find it.   In doing so

you  often  discover that  almost  every musical

' school/ even if it has on the whole aimed at a

goal that you cannot approve has, nevertheless, in

some respect or other had something good about

it.   The surprising thing is that even those periods

that have yielded the  least   direct  gain   have

certainly had their own great importance.   Even

mistakes exist in order to widen the horizon and,

for instance, with regard to the atonic music of

twenty years ago, even that has left something

good behind it, at any rate in a technical sense.

In this connection I must confess that if I were

young again, but equipped with the experience

life has given me, I think that I should therefore

be considerably more appreciative of Wagner than

I once was.   My decided antagonism to Wagner

in my youth was, I fancy, dictated to some extent

by the fear of being subjected to an influence that

I had seen taking possession of so many of my